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_ Staph on this subject. However, the teacher will scarcely need 
these. If she will study the relations of the net-work to the figure 
dy required, she will be able to obtain the elements with little trouble, 
and, once in possession of these, she will best follow her own genius 





and tact. 





sidedness. Dictation by the teacher and by the pupil, imitation of 
a copy set on the blackboard or on the neighbor’s slate, drawing 
“from life’ and from memory, “invention,” have—each and all 
—peculiar advantages, exercise—each and all—certain faculties, 
should be—each and all—used judiciously for the purposes of 
harmonious development. In imitation, and in drawing from 
life, the child observes things, and tests its observations; in dicta- 
tion, and in drawing from memory, it observes ideas, and tests 
the results of its mental activity ; in invention, it obtains control of 
its ideas for purposes of enjoyment and use: all these are needed, 





if harmonious ‘development, if teaching for life be the aim. To 
exclude any one of these methods, is to exclude the training of the 
particular faculties to which it applies; to put undue stress on any 
of them, is to induce one-sided development of the faculties involved. 


g. The use of the kindergarten slate need not interfere with 


any other system of drawing used in the school for the sake of 
technical skill; on the contrary, it leads to all, and may be used so 





8. In the methods beware, above all things, of routine, of one- 





as to assist all such systems by supplying their deficiencies. 
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(For the NEw Epucartion.) 


The Question. 
BY FRANCES A. B. DUNNING. 





VI. 


With the conditions of a true kindergarten as far as possible 
realized, if results already mentioned are sometimes not recognized, 
must it not be decided that such results are not the ones sought for ? 

A child will never show what he knows, or really is, unless you 
know how to get it out of him. Is not this continually proven over 
and over again ? 

The child that seems so bad and disagreeable to one, is all love 
and gentleness to another. The traits which are always conspicuous 
to one, are supplanted by altogether different ones to another. Let 
a child feel that you think him unkind, and he is apt to be so.. Let 
him know that you have faith in his better qualities, and it will not 
fail to draw them out, it will even kindle an almost dying spark into 
warmth and life. And this very susceptibility of the child to 
influences, does it not prove beyond a doubt that ¢#a? influence 
which, at the time, brings out the best of a child, not in one way, 
but in every way, is the best influence? And if this expression of 
himself is not continuous, it only proves quite ‘as clearly that the 
influence is not so. I know, a little child may find himself under 
such an influence that he will readily deny the thing he loves the 
best. But have not grown people, ever since the day of Peter, and 
before it, been doing the same thing ? 

As this truth is now fully recognized, that the most indispensable 
part of a true education is the earliest, that “education” means a 
development, not of one set of faculties, but of a//,—has not the 
kindergarten a claim, which has no precedent in importance, upon 
the attention of every intelligent person in the land? In the space 
of a few minutes, any one conversant with the principles of this 
system can convince a mathematician that the materials of the 
kindergarten are most ingeniously arranged and adapted toward the 
purpose of leading the mind of the child to abstract mathematical 
reasoning. And no longer time will the artist need to enable him to 
fully recognize their wonderful capabilities toward the development 
of symmetry and beauty. And are not these the elements which, 
united, go to make up the highest culture? The practical in the 
beautiful, and the beautiful in the practical, and, added to the union 
of the two, ennobling and purifying both, a developed moral sense ? 

And that is no kindergarten according to Froebel’s idea, that 
does not, through these occupations, develop in the child an intelli - 
gent wil toward a well defined purpose, even in the simplest play. 


A brute may be trained to wonderful feats in physical action, 
_ but he needs the will of a master to control them. The hands of 
an idiot may be brought to marvelous mechanical execution, but 
the intelligent will is wanting. 

And is it not sadly true that, with many of even great intelli- 
gence, the sun rises in the morning and sets at night, and only an- 
other day, so like all other days, filled with a weary, mechanical 
routine, is counted gone? And.does it not prove that this union 
of will and action, of love and thought, depends upon a systematic 
training from earliest childhood, from the child’s first conscious 
activity? Is it not through need of just such a training that we 
have so much thought without warmth, so much work without life? 
Why is it that plenty of even grown men can be found who will 
expend more activity and strength in a half day at a base-ball or 
rowing match than could be extorted from them in a week, at 
reasonable wages, for the support of a family? Why is it that many 
ladies are able to exert themselves to a great extent in shopping 
expeditions, travelling, and parties, who are not able to give half 
the strength to absolutely necessary activities in other directions? 
Is it not this very principle of 4/e in one, and nof in the other? 

With so much to recommend it, why should this wonderful 
blessing to little children, and so to all humanity, have to wait so 
long, sometimes, for the recognition it deserves? The answer to 
this question will be better given if we remember how easy it is 
to doubt the merit of anything when we do not happen to see it. 





always meet with transient opposition, indifference, or ridicule, not 
so much from a desire to retard progress, as from habits of hasty 
judgment and thoughtless speech, except among the gtossly 
ignorant. 

History tells us of a man who was imprisoned because he said 
the earth was not stationary, and how he met death with his faith on 
his lips—‘It does move, nevertheless ;” and no one doubts it now, 
We read of another, at whom even the children touched their fore. 
heads and pointed in scorn, because Ae said that the same 
was round; but that is never disputed now. And so Froebel, when 
he first proclaimed his new education by work,—or rather play, for 
earnest play is the work of childhood, as the work of manhood 
should be but earnest play,—what wonder that he, too, was pointed 
out as the zafura/—the fool? 

But no one calls Froebel a “fool” to-day, and how many have 
learned to reverence his name, and how the number will yet be 
multiplied ! 
worthy the best efforts of man or woman? Is not a genuine love 
and recognition of childhood an element in a man’s character that 
will cling to his name forever, making its sound smooth and sweet, 
however otherwise harsh its syllables ? 

As long as the name of Agassiz is heard, it will be linked with 
a thought of the little hurt boy at the well, whom, forgetting his 
scientific experiments, he stopped to comfort. 

As long as the breath of harmony lives in the name of 
Michael Angelo, the story will be told of his tenderness to the little 
child on the street. 

As long as the world shail stand, these words will be repeated 
over and over again: “And he took little children in his arms, and 
blessed them.” — 


(For the New Epvcarion.) 
Aphorisms upon Nurture and Education. 


BY E. P. P. 








Personality—the sense of /—independent and irrefragable, is 
the fountain of human force of character. : 
The first principle of nurture is to preserve personality intact 
and unbroken. It is increate ; for 
“The babe by its mother 
' Lies ; bathed in joy, 
Glide its hours uncounted, 
The sun is his toy ; 
Shines the peace of all being 
Without cloud in its eyes, 
Where the sum of the world 
Tn soft miniature lies.””— ; 
Personality first appears in the child as unreasoning se/f-will; 
for the first manifestation of the inward force is the reaction against 
the impressions of sense, which, pleasurable, awakens smiles, and, 
if painful, cries of fright or anger; having no moral character what 
ever, but serving to guide the mother or nurse what to do and what 
to avoid doing.— : 
For several years, the child is not responsible for the state of his 
temper, or the beauty of his behavior ; but it will be sweet and lo 
according to the self-sacrificing tenderness and judicious cheer of 
the mother or nurse. 
When, as it often happens, a child cannot be kept out of the 
way of irritable, ungoverned, or selfishly exacting adults, who do not, 
and, perhaps, cannot control their nerves,—the means for diverting 
and employing the activities,of the child for its amusement must 
be redoubled; and, at all events, the child must not be called upoa 
for a self-government and sacrifices unsuited to a yet Irespo' 
being.— 
Such moral circumstances become, as it were, one with inexor- 
able nature, whose antagonism has its office in the education of 
human being at a later stage ; but in infancy the care of the mother, 
into whose arms the child is born, protects him from being throwa 
upon the rocks of necessity, and emparadises him in the fe 
atmosphere of self-emptying love. To bring on the 
consciousness too early, saps the foundation of a child’s charactét 





Any innovation in educational matters, as in everything else, will 


and destroys the germs of moral power, which are spontaneous 
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wths of personality in the freedom of a loving environment.— 
Personality, though the germ of all power, is very tender and 
shy, and must be constantly addressed with cheer. Its first full 
manifestation is in the act of running alone.— 
What is often called mischievousness in a child, is only the rich 
spontaneity of its personality, not yet cognizant of moral law—which 
implies reflection.— 
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Origin of the Jackson Street Free Kindergarten. 
(From the First Annual Report of the Association. ) 





The Jackson Street Free Kindergarten Association has just closed 
its first year of earnest, successful work among the poor, neglected 
little children of the Barbary Coast. The year has been one of 
The usual 
obstacles and difficulties attending the inauguration of such a work 
seem not to have presented themselves at all; and any minor 


>’ perplexities have been overcome with such easy endeavor as to have 


been forgotten almost as soon as met. This encouraging condition 
of affairs is mainly due to the intelligent interest and warm-hearted 
sympathy evinced by thoughtful and philanthropic citizens in this 
reformatory and educational work, among a class of neglected 
children that have heretofore been left to develop into our “hoodlum” 
element, and ultimately to swell the list of our paupers and criminals. 

“I consider it a privilege to subscribe $5.00 a month to your 
work,” said a well-known public-spirited citizen. “It is a wise 
investment for my children, who may thus be saved increased taxes 
for crimes and penalties. It is better to support kindergartens than 
alms-houses and prisons!” This is the whole story in a few words, 

The Jackson Street Kindergarten had its birth and inspiration 
in the Silver street work. The former may justly be said to be the 
first-born child of the latter. Soon after the establishment of the 
Silver Street School, one of its active officers was detailing, with eager 
enthusiasm, the nature and design of the work, to an interested 
listener. An early visit was the result. The visitor saw at once the 
vast import of the work, and recognized its mighty bearing upon the 
future of this great commonwealth. Here was a remedy for 
“Hoodlumism.” Multiply this kindergarten by fifty, and in ten 
years San Francisco would not have a hoodlum within its boundaries. 
Take these little neglected children from three to sig years of age, 
from the vices of the street, and lead them in ways of virtue until 
they can enter the public school, and the foundation of permanent 
character may be established. Such were the thoughts suggested 
by the beneficent work on Silver street. 

In order to secure public sympathy and support, the work only 
needed proper and persistent representation. The press was most 
kind in bringing the matter before the public, and a warm local 
interest was quickly awakened on thesubject. ‘There was something 
practical and hopeful in its outlook. Meantime, another initial effort 
was going forward among the members of a large adult Bible Class 
connected with Calvary Presbyterian Church in this city, looking 
to the establishment of a free kindergarten No. 2, at 116 Jackson 
street, in the immediate vicinity of the Barbary Coast. It would 
seem that, with this class, Christian life means action, that Christianity 
ls more than a creed,—it is a life, and a life baptized with the spirit 
of divine love. It would seem that the members of this class have 
come to feel that every true life is one that breaks out in bounty and 
benefaction, in a steady effort to make the wor'd better, and to lift 
the burden of human woe: that their best service to God is in 
ministry to his suffering children here. It would seem that they 
have come to feel that a religion which has everything for God and 
nothing for man, has nothing for either; that religion is not alone a 
Preparation for some future world, but a grand instrument for the 
improvement of this. It would seem that they have come to under- 
stand that there is much of work to be done among the poor and 
norant ; that pain and disease, destitution, vice, and crime—the 
great evils of our social condition—are the results of violated laws, 
and that a good Providence will answer our prayers for relief when 
we do our part by teaching the ignorant to obey .physical laws, on 
which health depends ; moral and spiritual Jaws, on which happiness 


depends; and social and economic laws, on which plenty and 
comfort depend. They evidently believe work to be an indispens- 
able adjunct of faith. All well-regulated souls are well equipped for 


work. They are ready for work. They only need organization 
and leadership. They only need to have their minds turned toward 
some definite object worthy their highest effort, and their hearts set 
in resolute tension toward victorious accomplishment. They only 
need opportunity ; and opportunities, like eggs, must be hatched 
when they are fresh. The way to wait on God’s providence is as 
boatmen wait upon the tide—take it when it comes. The oppor- 
tunity never fails to come to eager souls. It came to this Bible Class 
in the shape of kindergarten work among the poor little waifs of the 
by-ways and alleys, children from three to six years of age, too 
young to enter the public schools, but not too young to learn the 
entire vocabulary of wickedness from their older compeers in the 
streets ; children of brutal fathers and inebriated mothers; children 
of vice and crime, growing up to become candidates for our prisons, 
jails and penitentiaries, or, mayhap, to end a mournful career upon 
the gallows; children born in the cellars and the garrets, with an 
inborn sense that they have no right to live; children who tremble 
and cringe before cruel, unnatural parents, and who crawl out into 
the sunlight, half-frozen and half-starved—‘“the flotsam and jetsam 
on the wild, mad sea of life;”’ children who have no childhood, and 
none to call them by dear names, who have almost forgotten the 
knack of play, and who have scarcely a ray of gladness to illumine 
the dreary monotony of days and weeks and months of their sad 
and weary lot. Among just such children as these, one year ago, 
the Bible Class of Calvary Church established the Jackson Street 
Free Kindergartens, in the very heart of the Barbary Coast. 
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(For the NEw EpucaTIon.) 
Prof. Batcheller’s Color-Singing. 


[The following is an account of a course of lectures on the 
subject, delivered by Prof. B. to Mrs. Van Kirk’s Normal Class of 
kindergarteners. | : 

Singing has long been established as a necessary branch of 
education in our public schools, and there has been no lack of 
interest in the matter; but, considering the time and money spent 
upon it, the musical results can hardly be considered as satisfactory. 
So much attention has to be given to the intricacies of the mere 
notation, that very little can be taught of the real art of music in 
the time allotted to this subject. There is need of some more simple 
and direct method of teaching, such as the Tonic Sol-fa system 
which is being used in the public schools of England. 

The latest educational development of music comes to us 
through the kindergarten, where little children from three years of 
age are being taught to sing music intelligently. Like the rest of 
the kindergarten training, this is presented to the children in the 
form of play. They learn, first, the rhythm of music in connection 
with physical exercises. When the sense of rhythm is thoroughly 
established, they are taught the elements of tune. Each tone of the 
scale is recognized by a certain impression which it makes upon the 
mind, by virtue of which it can be readily distinguished from all 
others. These tones are compared with colors which produce a 
similar mental impression, and the children thus sing from a color 
notation. Then, with little colored cards, they learn to compose 
and place out simple little melodies, which they afterwards sing. In 
this way, they get a practical knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of music at a very early age. 

The lecture upon rhythm opened up a vast field of thought. In 
it, the professor spoke of the motion of the universe, which was 
everywhere found to be rhythmic ; and then went on to consider 
the relation of this law of rhythm to human life. He showed that 
it had a direct bearing upon physical health, as well as upon mental 
and spiritual equilibrium. The lecture upon the “Analogies of Tone 
and Color” was also very interesting,and was worked out with many 
surprising and beautiful illustrations. We can only say that we envy 
our little friends in the kindergarteu this delightful way of learning 


to sing. : 
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(For the New Epucation.) 
IMPROMPTUS. 


BY MRS. F. A. B. DUNNING. 





I.—THE FOLDED PIG. 


Some pigs are selfish, naughty, rough, But our nice pig will never fight ; 
If you but look at them, say “‘Oof.’”? | He always looks so clean and bright ; 
They often quarrel, root, and bite, Tn others’ way he will not dig,— 
And make a very ugly sight. He is a kindergarten pig. 
II—FOLDED BIRD AND BIRD HOUSE. 
See our pretty birdie fly To the very, very top, 
Up so high, up so high ! Here his little wings to drop! 
See him raise his little wings, Let the door fly open wide ! 





As he lightly, gently springs Shut again, and birdie hide ! 
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Meeting of the Western Kindergarten Association 





The second meeting of the association will take place at 
Chicago, December 28th, 29th, and 30th (Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday). Those who wish to attend the meeting will please 
communicate their intention to Mrs. A. H. Putnam, 2302 South 
Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. By doing this, they will aid the Chicago 
kindergarteners in their preparations for the meeting. 

Those who desire to bring certain questions or propositions be- 
fore the meeting, will please communicate these to W. N. Hailmann, 
251 East Lafayette St., Detroit, Mich. Persons who will read papers, 
or who have suggestions to make concerning papers to be read, will 
please inform Mr. Hailmann without delay, so that a full programme 
may be published soon. 

It is hoped that the meeting will be full and interesting. All 
who take an interest in the cause of Froebel are cordially invited, 
Fuller announcements will be made next month. 


niin 





Wuat aRE You Goinc To Do asout Ir? (Concluded from 
last number).—In another portion of his remarkable article, Mr. 
Pradt arraigns the kindergarten as follows : 


‘“‘A more profound thinker and philosopher of Germany than Froebel, says, 
that ‘the preservation and development of individuality is the sole end of true 
education.’ Now it is to be set down to the credit of the theory of the kinder- 
garten, that it proposes to carry out this maxim of Goethe. But all collective 
education is more or less at the expense of individuality. This is true of a com- 
pany of children in a kindergarten, as well as in a school, whatever may be the 
theory of the training proposed.” 

This wholesale condemnation of the kindergarten on general 
principles would, undoubtedly, have proved quite conclusive during 
the darker portions of the middle ages. In modern times, luckily, 
we have learned to hold well ascertained facts in higher esteem than 
vaguely conceived general principles. Indeed, it seems to be the 
constant aim of all science—and hence, too, of the science of 
education—to carefully establish facts by which to correct generally 
received so-called principles. These general principles are, at any 

















time, but the approximate statements of the sums of our knowledge 
in certain classes of facts; and hence, at all times, subject to modj- 
fication or subversion. Mr. P. seems to be aware of this; for he 
makes an attempt to support his general principle—‘all collective 
education is more or less at the expense of individuality”—by cloth. 
ing the same statement in the form of a fact in the assertion that 
this “is true of a company of children in a kindergarten, as well as 
in a school.” 

Now, the fact is that this is zo¢ true of “a company of children 
in a kindergarten,” as is daily testified not only by kindergarteners, 
but by earnest, thinking men and women who are fully as competent 
to judge and who in point of veracity are fully as trustworthy as 
Mr. P. The testimonies of these establish the fact that the kinder. 
garten is remarkably efficient in preserving and developing the 
individuality of its little charges, that its practice is in wonderful 
accordance with what Mr. P. derisively terms its theory, that its 
means are admirably chosen to insure the accomplishment of its 
ends. Now, what is Mr. P. going to do about this? Will he have 
the generosity to acknowledge his error, or will he have the hardi- 
hood to maintain that his observations, alone, are reliable ? 

Furthermore, Froebel and his followers claim that this great 
power of the kindergarten in the preservation and development of 
individuality, is explained by the very nature of the “company” that 
makes up a kindergarten. They claim that this company, this free 
association with equals, is actually necessary in order to bring the 
child into consciousness of his individual powers, to teach him their 
value, to induce him to exercise and nurture them spontaneously 
for his own happiness and the good of others, to lead him to intensify 
them on account of their power for good, and to subordinate them 
to common purposes, to a general welfare. What will Mr. P. do 
about this? Will he say that Froebel and his followers are fanatical? 
—This has always been a cheap remedy against progress.—Will he 
say that they are in error? If he can prove it, they will be grateful 
to him; but in no case will mere assertions and insinuating ques- 
tions, like those composing his ‘‘Paper read, etc.,” be received as 
proofs. w 
A few more points from this “Paper,” merely to show what stuft 
this champion of “times long ago” is made of, and we are done. 
These are, it is true, minor points ; but minor points are more ser- 
viceable for this purpose than the great questions at issue, since in 
minor points sugh men are more at home and, hence, are more apt 
to show themselves as they are. 

Here isone. Mr. P. says: 

“It may be that the more phlegmatic temperament of the German renders 
it more safe to train German children in his (Froebel’s) way. Time will show 
whether his system will ever take permanent root, even there. As yet, the state 
does not recognize or support it, and this is certainly a significant fact. The 
German government is prudent, systematic, far-seeing. Education as well as 
military drill is compulsory, though no compulsion is needed as to the former. 
The government is disposed to make the most of its people. Now, so long as 
it leaves the kindergarten to private patronage, to local encouragement, we may 


conclude that it is not regarded in that quarter as an important adjunct to popu- 
lar education, or as a needed introduction to the ordinary school.” 


It is scarcely possible to crowd more contradiction and more 
reactionary impudence into so small a space. On the one hand, 
he would have the kindergarten discarded in America, because it Is 
calculated for “the more phlegmatic temperament of the German;” 
on the other hand, he would have it set aside, because the German 
government does not regard it “as an important adjunct to popular 
education.” On the one hand, the enthusiasm, the almost inspi 
eloquence, the self-sacrificing example of a German philosopher and 
philanthropist—who, if he is not as great as Goethe, is at least as 
great as Mr. P.—, sustained by the testimony of hundreds of earnest 
and competent men and women, count for nothing’; while the crim- 
inal reticence of the “prudent, systematic, far-seeing” German govern- 
ment counts for everything. On the one hand, this remarkable 
government is informed that it is needless—and, hence, foolish— 
to use compulsion in education; on the other, the fact that It 
“leaves the kindergarten to private patronage and local encourage 
ment” is scored against the kindergarten. 

Did it ever occur to Mr. P. that the tendencies and measures 


of a government resting on violence and aiming at the maintenance ~ 
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of a selfish despotism, will scarcely furnish safe guidance to a re- 
ic built on love and aiming at the establishment of universal 
freedom and prosperity? It did occur to Froebel, when he pro- 
ied that America was the land in which his educational ideas 
would bear the richest fruit. Did it ever occur to Mr. P. that the 
very facts that the best and most intelligent men and women of 


| Germany, particularly in educational circles, are warm advocates of 


Froebel’s ways, and that in all sections of the great land there is— 
in spite of hard times and suffering of all kinds—enough “private 
patronage” and “local encouragement” to render the kindergarten as 
eral as the primary school was half a century ago,—that these 
facts show that the people have recognized the importance of 
the kindergarten? And does not this determined, self-sacrificing 
persistence on the part of a good and intelligent people speak more 
for the movement than the government’s indifference can speak 
against it ? 

But Mr. P. must get rid of the kindergarten, which threatens 
to play havoc with his time-honored educational hobbies. To make 
sure of this, he calls to aid, in another paragraph, “our very climate 
and atmosphere, our social and political life, our freedom and versa- 
tility,’ which “all tend to the early awakening of the intellect, and 
“There is no reason apparent to me,” 
he continues, “‘why we should add another stimulus to hasten this 
result, but many why we should not,” etc. This, like many of his 

ges, places us in a very unpleasant dilemma concerning Mr. 
P. Ifhe is really so ignorant of the aims and means of the kinder- 
gatten as this passage implies, and if he is a moderately sane and 
fir man, what can induce him to write critically on the subject ? 
And if he knows what he is writing about, what can induce him to 
misrepresent the kindergarten so flagrantly ? 

Froebel and his followers have ever been particularly urgent in 
their calls for patience with the child; in their demand for slow, 
compact growth in all directions. They have always cried down 
precocity as most pernicious ; and they have claimed that the kinder- 
garten isa most efficient safeguard against this precocity. Far from 
recommending the kindergarten as “‘another stimulus to hasten the 
awakening of the intellect,” they have merely claimed for it 
that it regulates, systematizes, purifies the various stimuli for 
growth of all kinds, keeping this steadily in the direction of virtue, 
of efficiency and happiness, steering it always toward character.— 
Froebel took a different view of this: To him it seemed that our 
social and political life—inasmuch as it was fashioned by consider- 
ations of a purer humanity than is the case with the effete institutions 
of European monarchies—fitted our country peculiarly for reaping 
a glorious harvest from a system of education framed with a single 
view to nature, the rights of men, and the ideals of mankind. 

Here we must leave Mr. P., whose opinions we deemed it 
necessary to refute merely because of the official position he holds. 





— We have received advanced sheets of the preface of the 
“National Kindergarten Plays and Songs,” by Mrs. Louise Pollock. 
The book is to be published shortly by Henry A. Young & Co., of 
Boston, and promises to supply a want long felt in kindergartens. 





— The Primary Teacher, a monthly magazine, published by 
the New England Publishing Company at Boston, is full of ex-. 
cellent practical articles for all who teach little children—teachers, 

dergarteners, and mothers.—It costs $1.00 a year; you can 
afford to spare one dollar a hundred times better than you can the 
Primary Teacher. 





— We are indebted to Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of San Francisco, 


forthe First Annual Report of the Jackson Street Free Kindergarten 
lation. The report ought to be read in every home; it would 


{0 wonders in converting the people to an appreciation of the 


€rgarten. Its language is so simple, so warm, so truthful, that 
few could be found sufficiently selfish and obdurate to resist its proofs 
Pleadings. We reprint elsewhere from this report the history 


of the origin of this association, and two incidents from the work of 


kindergarten. 


Some Incidents connected with the Jackson 
Street Work. 


(From the First Annual Report of the Association. ) 





I. 
“JANIE AND TODDIE.” 


Two little curly-headed girls, one about four years old, and the 
other a year younger, were threading their perilous way among the 
drays and market-wagons of a narrow street on the Barbary Coast. 
The older of the two little midgets had her tiny arm close about 
the tiny neck of the younger, as they zigzagged their uncertain 
course through the crowded thoroughfare. Just as they had made 
their way to the opposite sidewalk, they were met by a lady, 
evidently intent on securing them for a kindergarten close at hand. 
She halted them with friendly salutation, and quickly scanned them 
from top to toe. What a pair of faces for two such wee little 
bodies! ‘They were faces that can never be described, but must be 
seen to be understood. Faces that looked as if about a century of 
trouble had rolled over them; faces that had such a sense of 
mystery about them, and seemed to say with a sort of imperial 
suggestion, “My sorrows are my own, they are my legacy; do 
not dare to pry into them! Thus far and no farther with your 
questions!” And then their clothing—it was as if poverty itself 
had gone bankrupt. There were some shreds of shoes on the tiny 
feet -—boy’s shoes—only shreds and nothing more. There were 








some shreds of cotton dresses on the tiny bodies—ragged dresses 
—only shreds and nothing more. There were some shreds of hats 
on their tiny heads—overgrown hats—only shreds and nothing 
more. There were some shreds of smiles around the tiny mouths 
—plaintive smiles—only shreds and nothing more. The tiny little 
three-year-old, evidently the Benjamin of the flock, had about her 
thin neck that inseparable adjunct of extreme poverty, a faded, 
dirty, moth-eaten scrap of fur collar, flapping and flying in the wind 
like a signal of distress. 

“And where are you going ?” asked the lady in question, with 
cheery salutation, glad that she had found two fresh recruits for the 
Jackson Street Kindergarten. Four big blue eyes, as clear as stars, 
looked her full in the face, and a pair of pale little lips promptly re- 
plied: ‘Goin’ after some meat for my mamma!” at the same time 
exhibiting a dusky ten cent piece, that she pinched between her 
thumb and fore-finger as if it were the last surviving hope of the 
family. ‘Well, dear, why don’t you both come to the little school 
just around the corner here, where we have so many children ?” 
asked the lady, patting the little head affectionately as she spoke. 
“Oh! we know all about that school, ’cause there’s a little girl in 
our alley what goes to the school ; but we cant go, ’cause we hain’t 
got no clothes, and mamma’s got lots of trouble all the time. But 
she says as how we may go sometime, when she gets us some clothes 
to wear so they wont laugh at us.” “And you have no clothes to 
wear?” musingly asked the interrogator. “No!” quickly re- 
sponded the old-fashioned little spokesman, who still held the 
obedient little sister yoked fast by the neck with her wee arm 
clasped tightly about it; “No! Zhese” (looking ruefully down at 
the shoes) “‘is all we have got,—and we hain’t got no petticoats 
under our dresses—and we hain’t got no stockings under our shoes, 
neither!” This was a self-evident proposition. “Well, now, dear, 
you and your little sister come to the school with your playmate in 
the alley, and you shall have some new clothes, and be fixed up ever 
so nice.” The big blue eyes glistened with a new joy. “And some 
new shoes, too? These is so big and ragged!’’ and she looked de- 
precatingly at the untied, slip-shod specimens that disfigured the 
tiny feet. “Oh yes! And shoes too, and the quicker you come 
the better. Now then, run for your meat, and then go home and 
tell your mamma all about it!" The two little toddlers started, but 
they suddenly halted, and there was one more appeal. ‘Will you 
have any more pretty dolls for the children when Christmas comes, 
just like what Jodie got?” “Plenty of them, and you both shall 
have one of the very nicest ones,” “Well, my name is Janie, and 


she’s Toddie,”—(pointing to the little yoked-up sister at her side.) 
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“So you wont forget, will you?” And they darted across the 
slippery cobbles-stones toward the small grocery stall for their 
meat. It is needless to say that on the next Sabbath, the Bible 
Class at Calvary Church, who have the Jackson Street Kindergarten 
in charge, heard the story above. An appeal was made for shoes 
and clothes. On Monday morning, a three dollar gold piece and 
sixteen pairs of new shoes were on hand; and before the week 
ended, a large supply of clothing was ready for the little pension- 
less prattlers at the Jackson Street School. 
II. 
JIMMY, THE “KING HOODLUM” OF THE BARBARY COAST. 
Jimmy, known -as the “King Hoodlum” among the smaller 
street Arabs in the vicinity in which he lives, is organized to be a 
commander among men. He is bound to be a power for good or 
evil. He sways his comrades as the wind sways the trees. He is a 
natural leader. Scarcely five years of age, he has the brain of a 
child eight or ten. He has his “spells.” He can be very good. 
He can be very bad. He can disorganize the school in five minutes, 
when he sets himself resolutely about it. He is apt to set himself 
about it all too often. He is lovable. He is terrible. He is all 
sunshine or storm. He is all that is comprehended in the word 
“smart.” He likes excitement. He makes excitement. He 
pervades the room as soon as he enters it. He talks about jumping 
off the Vallejo street dock to swim, with all the nonchalance of a 
veteran swimmer. What is more, he actually does this. Think of 
this, ye mothers who brood your darlings of that age with tenderest 
care! Think of Jimmy jumping off the Vallejo street dock to swim! 
and then think of the whole vocabulary of slang garnered up in 
that opulent brain! Jimmy would get g5 per cent. on an examination 
in this line. He is proficient to the last degree. ‘Where have you 
een, Jiminy ? We have missed you for a week, and could not find 
out where you were gone!” “I’ve been over to Oakland !” was the 
curt and prompt reply. ‘And what have you been doing there?” 
queried the teacher. There was a mischievous twinkle in the 
roguish eye, as he said, pertly: “Oh! I’ve been cribbing cherries, 
and fooling the cross-eyed ‘cops’.”. “And who are the ‘cops’ ?” 
asked the uninitiated teacher. “Why! don’t you know?—they’re 
the ‘perlice’.”. This with an air of illy-suppressed scorn of so much 
ignorance. What sort of an outlook is this for a child scarcely five 
years of age? Is it not sadly suggestive of a future all too dreadful, 


- unless the gentle, restraining, formative influences of wise and faithful 


training shall make this gifted boy a benediction and not a curse to 
the world? It should be recorded, in this connection, that, at the 
close of the year, Jimmy was graduated into an advanced class, 
and now, almost every day, directly after the close of his school, he 
makes his prompt appearance at the Jackson Street Kindergarten, 
and insists upon washing all the slates, and stacking them away in 
the closet, “for,” he said recently, “this is my kindergarten, and I 
like to come round and see the folks.” Jimmy is likely to come out 
all right. It will be a matter of interest to see where Jimmy will 
be twenty-five years hence. 





iinieasiily 


Contagious Diseases of Children. 


(From the Seventh Annual Report of the Belleville Public Schools, 
Henry Raas, Superintendent.) 





There is no doubt that contagious diseases are propagated by 
the school, but it is equally certain that this propagation can, to a 
certain extent, be checked by the proper aid of the teachers. In 
this matter, as in education, an ounce of prevention is better than 
a ton of cure. A study of popular hygiene on the part of the 
teachers will assist in preventing the spread of epidemics. There 
are two points, in this respect, which should be considered: First, 
how may the development of epidemics be counteracted? and, 
second, how may we prevent the spread of an epidemic that has 
already developed ?—The first question cannot, as yet, be answered 
satisfactorily, for in this respect science is still groping in the dark. 
Science can here only recommend rational care of the young 
organism and the thence resulting vigor of body and mind. If the 








origination of plagues is to be made utterly impossible, science 
must know the places where they originate and the conditions 
which favor their development, neither of which is at present the 
case. As to the second question, all factors of public life, all 
classes of the people, consequently also the schools, are in duty 
bound to aid, to the best of their knowledge and ability, in restrain. 
ing the ravages of the fell monster. Heretofore, this has not been 
considered the duty of the teachers, and my purpose is simply to 
call attention to this point. The true teacher, mindful of his 
calling, will do spontaneously what this calling demands. The 
teachers of our primary and higher ‘schools are sufficiently taxed 
with the labors incident to their vocation. But the eminent 
importance of epidemics among children peremptorily requires an 
examination of the question whether some of the minor branches 
might not be excluded from the curriculum, or restricted, to give 
place to the proper care for.our pupils’ health. 

Microscopic search has developed beyond a doubt the fact 
that the contagious matter of all diseases exists in. the shape of 
minute organisms, and although we do not yet know why sometimes 
epidemics develop so violently and spread so rapidly, we know, at 
least, their true origin. Whether the contagious matter be of 
animal or vegetable origin, or both, is not yet settled; this, however, 
is irrelevant to the matter in hand. Most of the diseases that 
children are subject to, are of a contagious nature, that is to say, 
they are propagated by contagion from one individual to the other; 
of this kind are measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, mumps, 
whooping-cough, and smallpox. Clothing, the atmosphere, domestic 
animals, are among the media by which the poison is carried from 
one individual to the other. The infection may often be effected. 
in a moment, and for this reason is rarely observed, because 
unattended by outer symptoms. 

If the school, 2. ¢. the teachers, can aid in suppressing the 
spread of epidemics, the question arises: What means are to be 
employed to make this aid effective? The teacher, therefore, 
ought to know—first, what diseases may be smuggled into the family 
by the school, and, second, the symptoms -which accompany these 
diseases. That he should know and recommend the medical 
treatment, cannot and ought not to be expected; on the contrary, 
the teacher ought at all times to request that the proper professional 
help may be called in. 

The proper thing for the authorities to do is the localization of 
the cases, #. ¢. to cut off the possibility of contagion. During an 
epidemic, the schools are frequently closed after the mortality 
among the children has become so great that the measure of 
closing the schools is no more than a confession that there are no 
more children to be affected. The contagious matter is commumi- 
cated by the exhaled air and by the perspiration of the patients. 
The contagion, therefore, is effected partly by the approach of one 
predisposed for the disease to a diseased one, partly by means of 
clothing even of healthy persons, of dogs and cats that have come 
in contact with the patients. Pupils are either infected by 
neighbors and school-mates, or they carry the disease home to theit 
predisposed brothers and sisters. gy 

From the reports of sanitary commissions in Europe, tts 
apparent that the contagion of scarlet fever and diphtheria clings 
to the bearer, is of a very lasting nature, and not much different 
from that of smallpox. The diseases, have in many cases, beet 
carried into families by the congregation of parties in house 
where corpses of such as had died from scarlet fever and 
diphtheria lay and were exposed to public view, preparatory to the 
funeral, and where children were admitted. During an epidemic, . 
funerals should not be public; great care should be taken that 
none but the directly interested parties should be present, and evel 
these should be very careful in all they do. Police regulations ca 
here effect but little; the principal thing to be done is enlighten 
ment concerning the attendant circumstances. It does not depe 
upon the amount of poison transmitted, but upon the predisposition 
of the subject. Experience further shows that by the practice 
kissing children, many of the deadly poisons are communica 
A caution, therefore, seems not to be out of place: “Do not kiss the 
little ones,” and “Do not allow them to be kissed.” Many older 
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ns are infected with a cough, a slight cold, tonsilitis, or even 
worse diseases, and, by what is usually considered a sign of affection, 
disseminate the germs of deadly poisons. Every father, every 
mother, every relative will oppose such nonsensical behavior, even 
at the expense of offending injudicious persons. At any rate, we 
can better bear the anger of such persons than the loss of a beloved 
child. 

The closing of schools after the epidemic has become danger- 
ously developed, is not calculated to suppress the evil; on the 
contrary, it is advisable to close the schools whenever an epidemic, 
in its first appearance, is so violent and malignant as to cause 
frequent deaths. We demand, also, that the teacher be able to 
recognize the symptoms of the most important juvenile diseases, 
and that, in times of danger, he observe the children more closely. 
If the teacher aspire to the high name of educator, he must be 
able to distinguish an affected mucous membrane from a sound one, 
must know the normal condition of the pulse, etc. As soon as he 
suspects any of the symptoms of disease, he should send the child 
home, for it is better that it should lose a day’s instruction than 
that the teacher, by his negligence or misapprehended sense of 
duty, cause the spread of the plague. The practice of teachers 
denying a child that pleads sickness dismissal from school, simply 
because it may lose a few hours’ instruction, is in the highest degree 
to be deprecated. It is true that, in some instances, injudicious 
parents will consider such conduct on the part of the teacher as a 
petsonal insult offered them ; but the dutiful teacher will rather bear 
this odium than shrink from duty; he will bear this like many other 
vexations. As said above, the faithful teacher will pay the greatest 
possible attention to the well-being of his pupils in times of an 
epidemic, and especially will he not suffer that children be exposed 
to abrupt changes of temperature, nor that, during the winter time, 
they be wrapt in thick shawls and cloaks in the warm room, and 
take his measures accordingly. 

If the preventive measures of the school are to have the 
desired effect, it is necessary, too, that parents be enlightened on 
this subject, and that their opposition be conquered by sound 
teaching. Physiology and hygiene ought to be taught, in a popular 
way, in all the higher schools, that the rising generations may be 
better able to ward off the destroying angel; the next generation 
will, in this respect, influence public opinion, and increase the 
comfort of mankind. 





Faithful, earnest teachers feel nothing so keenly as an inter- 
tuption of the school-work, because the results in it are to themselves 
unsatisfactory. The parents also are frequently-too apt to send the 
children to school again before all danger of contagion is past; 
and yet, when the child is convalescent, the danger of infection 
and of a relapse is increased. Convalescent pupils should, 
therefore, not be re-admitted, unless they present a certificate from 
the family physician, stating that all danger of contagion is past. 

GoLpEN Worps.—A Swiss peasant lately spoke, in a meeting 
of citizens and teachers, the following words: “One word yet about 
our schools. The zeal with which associations and individuals in 
all grades of society exert themselves for practical culture in the 
schools, is most praiseworthy. Still, we cannot help but see that 
occasionally the effort is more to rise to a height, so as to shine and 
become prominent, than it is to work in the depth in order to give 
children a harmonious culture, and make them thoughtful, solid, 


_ efficient citizens of the fatherland. Fathers and wardens, teachers 4 


and directors, do not ever yield to this temptation, however charm- 
ingly it may approach you. Work with all your strength, in your 
high and difficult calling, more for practical life than for polished 
theories and deceptive externals, so that, at last, the gulf may be 
bridged or filled that separates the school from the wants of life. 
And should you meet resistance from above or from below, continue 
firm and conscientious in your efforts to remove existing evils, in a 
humble but determined spirit, as much as lies in your power. Future 
generations will thank you.” 





— Do not forget that our subscribers—o/d or new,—by sending 
$2.50, will secure one year’s subscription and Prof. Henry Barnard’s 


(For the New Epucarron.) ° 


Cultivation of the Sense of Touch. 





Prof. K. F. Peters, of Graz, writes on this subject: “The sense 
of touch, although one of the most important, is the most neglected 
of all the senses. My experience with children, five to seven years 
of age, extends through a number of years, and justifies me, perhaps, 
to complain about this improper neglect, and to offer a few sug- 
gestions concerning the removal of this evil. Objects of metal, glass, 
etc., are placed, singly or together, in a bag or a folded handkerchief, 
while the child is not looking. The child puts its hand into the 
bag, takes up one of the objects, and feels it with close attention. 
If the educator progresses methodically from simple objects, ¢. g. 
balls of glass, wood, and metal, to others whose surface is less simple, 
he will soon notice the effect of these exercises. After a short time, 
the child will distinguish easily, by touch, by the general impression 
of the surfaces, and by the weight of the objects, of what materials 
balls of equal sizes are composed, and will thus, in its sixth year, 
have acquired a distinct notion of specific gravity. It will also have 
become clearly conscious of the relative losses of heat in the fingers 
when touching different objects. When the sensation of cold has 
been clearly connected with the metal ball, further progress may be 
sought by warming the balls before placing them in the bag. Of 
course, the child should be carefully questioned concerning the 
character of the surface, and, indeed, all the impressions obtained 
by the child. Concerning raised portions of the surface, coins of 
different stamps are quite serviceable in the further steps of tactile 
instruction. I have found that after a few weeks of systematic, 
though by no means one-sided exercise, the children recognized the 
different stamps with surprising quickness, and, at the same time, the 
metal of which each coin was composed, with astonishing certainty. 
Well-trained children recognize thus, in a few seconds, the ducat, as 
well as silver or copper coins of the same size. I have experimented 
even with Roman coins, and, in cases of well preserved stamps, was 
rewarded with surprising success. Very often I used objects of 
delusive resemblance, particulary bas-relief impressions made in 
clay, putty, and wax. The character of the impression and of the 
composition was at once recognized. Small tablets of paste-board, 
wood, and mica, of the same shape, are carefully distinguished ; and, 
with these, exercises are made leading to the recognition of the 
circular, square, oblong, rhombic, hexagonal, and other outlines. It 
would be useless to offer more examples. I merely add that it is 
also admissible to use hollow objects, such as pieces of straw, thin 
quills, wooden tubes, etc., and other even more complicated objects. 
Of course, the teacher mentally anticipates the perceptions and ideas 
of the child, and, in each case, the answers of the child are sub. 
sequently tested carefully by the child with the sense of sight. 
Again, the hardness and sound of objects may be submitted to similar 
examination with the sense of touch; vibrating chords will be of 
great service in such exercises, and will help to establish an immediate 
connection between the senses of touch and of hearing.” 


A Charity Kindergarten in Philadelphia. 
(From the Philadelphia Ledger. ) 








“Come with me and visit a work commenced the last week of 
June, 1880, in the New Street Public School building, in rooms 
long vacated, kindly given for the purpose by the school directors. 
In one room you find each morning from twenty to twenty-five little 
ones, between the ages of two and a half and five years, gathered 
into a kindergarten. The kindergartener has visited the courts, 
alleys, and streets chiefly lying between Race and Vine, Front and 
Second streets, and although the record of names thus collected into 
the kindergarten is something over one hundred, yet not over one- 
half the children of a suitable age within these limits have been 
brought in. 

“From the first, the irregularity of attendance has been very 
great—during the summer the highest daily attendance reaching 
not over fifty. For a few weeks during this time, the class was 





forthcoming volume of Kindergarten and Child-Culture Papers. 





divided, Mrs. Gourley kindly volunteering to take charge of one 
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division. “The difficulty of irregularity in attendance has been 
largely overcome by visiting in the families. A comparison of this 
room now with what it was during the first two or three weeks is 
very gratifying. Then, each child knew and recognized no power 
but é¢s own will, and each one acted independently, with*but little 
idea of yielding to the controlling spirit of the kindergartener. Few 
of the children had even so much as learned to hear, much less # 
obey. But their daily growth has been intensely interesting, and it 
has been very gratifying to hear from the lips of parents and friends 
testimony of the change of the children in their home lives. All 
say that these are happier, more self-entertaining and obedient, and 
that the repetition of the songs and plays is a continual source of 
pleasure to them. They go to sleep at night and wake up in the 
morning with a song. 

“Passing on to another room, you come to the babies, who, in 
their helpless need of care, used to keep older sisters away from 
school. These are cared for here during the entire day, while the 
sisters now have the privilege of being in school. Here, also, 
mothers bring their babes, while they go out for a day’s work. The 
credit of this department, in its proposal and execution, is due to 
Miss S. V. Dickey. 

“During the summer, a large number of older girls were gathered 
to be taught skiJl in those things which enable tidy, respectable 
women to make homes pleasant ; but for some time a suitable teacher 
could not be found. A fortunate circumstance brought Miss S. V. 
Dickey to Mr. Seeds, who, in speaking of the needs of this work, 
found in her a heart and brain all burning to be engaged in 
just such a work. She immediately came and engaged in it. 
She has proved 'a most efficient worker. The establishment has 
grown, until it now numbers about one hundred and fifty. These 
are divided into classes, and about eleven ladies have volunteered 
their assistance as teachers of classes. A very encouraging change 
is observable in the deportment and general bearing of the girls. 
Very few of these knew, previously, anything of the use of the needle 
or thimble, not even so much as to be able to hold them. Those 
whose attendance has been at all regular, already show marked 
progress in this.” 





Book Notices. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. _ By Francis W. Parker 
and Louis H. Marvel. Boston: Robert S. Davis & Co. Two Books. 

The authors’ names are sufficient guarantee for the excellence of these 
books. They are composed on the principle: ‘Get all the good reading you 
possibly can;”” and they do supply such reading for first and second reader chil- 
dren. The — are composed with conscientious regard for the natural and 
real wants of little children. There is no effort to force upon them the thoughts 
and feelings of adults, but a faithful and successful attempt to light up and en- 
dear to them their own little world. They do not clog mental growth with words 
and phrases that can have no meaning to the little ones, but open mind and heart 
to wonders and beauties around them, and render them eager to learn more by 
enabling them todo more. They give the child the power to control its own 
vocabulary; so that, whenever it opens the book, it is warmed by the sense of 

wer, instead of being chilled by a humiliating and depressing feeling of help- 
laeeans, At the same time, the selection of the subjects, the arrangement of 
the pieces, and the spirit that pervades them, are such as to draw the children 
ently and steadily onward and upward to higher insight and a purer’ morality. 
in the latter respect, we found only two pieces—one on page 8 and the other on 
page 30—which seem to be in bad taste; and even here our criticism applies 
more to the pictures than to the text. The first book (120 pages) is intended 
for first seialer children ; the second (120 pages), for second reader children. 
They ought to be found in every school-room, where they would do untold good 
in breaking down routine, and paving the way for the new education. 
SWINTON’S SUPPLEMENTARY RRADERS. 
I. Easy Steps For LitrLe Freer. Supplementary to First Reader. (122 
s.)—II. GoLDEN Book OF CHOICE READING. Supplementary to Second 
eader. (185 pages.)—I[I. Book oF TaLes. Supplementary to Third 
Reader. Ge parr.) “ty, READINGS IN NATURE’s Book. Supplementa 
to Fourth Reader. (342 pages.) —V.& VI. StVEN AMERICAN CLASSICS (21 
pages), and Seven BrITIsH Crassics (217 pages) ; both supplementary to 
ifth Reader, ‘ New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

There is much in these books that deserves commendation. The outfit given 
them by the publishers is magnificent, and, on the whole, the selections are 
judiciously made. Indeed, they offer a great deal of good and even excellent 
reading, and we have no doubt they will be extensively used, and do much good 
wherever they are u: 

The first two books—‘‘Easy Steps” and ‘Golden Book’’—are the best of 
the series; nearly every page in them will do its share in chastening the taste, 








enriching the emotions, and liberating the imagination of the little readers, The 
only very reprehensible thing we found in these, is a picture on page 5 of the first 
book, in which old age and misfortune are made a laughing-stock for the im. 
ptessible candidates for “Young America.” d ‘ 

_ In the third book—‘‘Book of Tales,””—there are a few pieces that sin in the 
direction just indicated. This is especially the case with Browne’s “Lilli 
Levee,” and with Carroll’s disgusting ““The Walrus and the Carpenter,” and 
with Gilbert’s abominable “Yarn of the Nancy Bell.” We think, too, that 
‘Gilpin’s Ride”? ought to have been omitted for similar reasons, and that “Tom 
and Arthur at Rugby” is of doubtful value for third reader children. In other 
respects the selections are very good, and make us wonder, how the pieces named 
could have crept in. : 

_ .The fourth book—‘‘Readings in Nature’s Book,’’—as well as the fifth and 
sixth books—American and English Classics,—are collections of choice readings, 
which will do much to guide thought and taste in the right directions. 


GRADED SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. By John B. Peaslee. Cincinnati: 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

_ This charming little book has been so much and so justly praised, that in 
adding our testimony of its worth, we only honor ourselves. The first part of 
the book is devoted to selections for the first six years of school-life ; the second 
part to selections for’ advanced scholars. They are carefully adapted to the ca- 
pacities of children in the respective grades, and there is scarcely a line in the 
whole book that is not worth remembering, and which the child will not be 


delighted to cherish ; scarcely a verse that will not make its owner wiser from , 


day to day, as its treasures of truth are opened to his mind by maturing thought 
and growing experience. 


SCHOOL AND INDUSTRIAL HyGIENE. By D. F. Lincoln, M. D. Philadelphia: 

Presley Blakeston, 1880.—(No. XII of American Health Primers.) Price, 
0 cents. 

’ This delightful little volume treats, in a simple and impressive style, of the 
most vital points of School Hygiene. It offers to teachers and parents the fi 
fruit of a careful and conscientious study of this subject by a man peculi 
qualified, it seems, to bring the light of science to bear on it. Asa rule, treat- 
ises on school hygiene leave the impression on the reader : ‘‘Well, ours is a 
hopeless case. It would be necessary to completely rebuild and refurnish our 
school in order to make it hygienically tolerable; but this we cannot afford to do. 
Therefore, we shall have to continue in the old way, and bear our evils as best we 
can, until fortune smiles upon us in the shape of a conflagration or an endow- 
ment.’’—Not so with this treatise. The directions are so plain and simple, so 
unassuming and practical, the changes and additions required so inexpensive, 
that every reader—though he be placed in the least favorable circumstances—is 
inspired with the hope, the courage, the determination, at once to improve the 
hygienic conditions of his school. The book ought to be in the hands of every 
teacher and parent, of every one, indeed, who has, the least concern in educa- 
tional affairs. 

Man’s STRENGTH AND Woman’s Beauty. A Treatise on the Physical Life of 
both Sexes. By H. Chevasse, M. D., Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England. With Notes and Additions by an Eminent American Author, 
Cincinnati: Jones Brothers & Co. 1880. 

If it is true that man’s education begins before birth, that the previous life 
of the parents and the conduct of the mother during pregnancy exercise a direct- 
ing influence upon the life of the child and its subsequent manhood or woman- 
hood,—then a book that teaches men and women, in chaste and convincing 
language, to what extent this is the case, and how they are to live in. order to 
secure to their off-spring a happy and efficient life, will surely bless the race. 
this ground, we can safely recommend the book before us. This recommenda- 
tion —s more particularly to the portion entitled ‘Advice to a Wife.” In- 
deed, the book gains little by the other portions, thrown in by the compiler. 
They serve more to increase the price of the book than its value, and the pub- 
lishers would benefit the cause of education by .issuing separately a smaller 
book, containing only the “Advice to a Wife.” The omission of the most of 
the illustrations, too, especially of the ridiculous daubs of typical men and women, 
would improve the otherwise valuable work. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


— Seventh Annual Report of the Belleville Public Schools, for the yeat 
ending June 25, 1880. HENRY Raab, Superintendent. : 

— The Schoo! Moderator, a new quarto monthly of 32 pages, published 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. It is edited with great judgment, and pro.uises to do 
much good. 





Publishers’ Corner. 





Among our exchanges, none are more welcome than the KINDERGARTEN 
MESSENGER AND THE NEW Epbucarion, edited by W. N. Hailmann, Milwau 
kee. In the July number is printed in full an address delivered by Mr. 
mann before the National Educational Association at Chautauqua, on the 15th 
of July last. It is an admirable production, and was spoken of as one of 
very best things on that occasion. This is saying a good deal, for the Cae 
meeting was one of the most successful ehusstional conventions ever 
in this country.— Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

Four LecTurEs ON EaRLy CHILD-CuLTuRE, by W. N. Hailmano, A. 
M.—No. 3 of the Standard Library of the American Froebel Union.—1880- 
Carl Doerflinger, Milwaukee, Wis., publisher. All these lectures are 








Laws of Childhood, is classic. —Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


and should be in the hands of every primary teacher in our land. The first, # 





